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Tue Sournampron ConGREss. 


The Veterinary Conference in connection with this 
Congress has been a decided success. Three papers 
occupied sittings on Wednesday and Thursday. The 
first subject discussed was Mr. Goodall’s paper on 
“The Difficulties of Dealing with Tuberculosis in 
Cattle.” With one of Mr. Goodall’s conclusions the 
meeting expressed general agreement, and that was 
--that the present ‘‘ voluntary’’ use of tuberculin 
was worse than useless. The other subject con- 
sidered on the first day was a paper by Mr. S. Villar 
on ‘“‘Cowshed Inspection.” The discussion was 
shared in by veterinarians, members of Local Boards 
and others. A resolution was carried unanimously 
asking the Council of the Sanitary Institute to use its 
influence with the Government in favour of a compul- 
sory, uniform, and general application of the Dairies, 
Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order. 

At the end of the first day the Conference unani- 
mously carried a resolution which had been framed 
for presentation to the Conference of Medical Officers. 
This runs “‘ That the Council of the Sanitary Insti- 
tute be recommended to urge Government to under- 
take a scheme for the reduction of the prevalence of 
bovine tuberculosis.” 

On Thursday morning a paper by Mr. Harold 
Sessions on ‘‘ Diseases of Cows which are Communi- 
cable through their Milk to Human beings” was well 
discussed. It was generally agreed that although 
many diseases may be carried by miik only two are 
directly traceable to disease in the cow—Tuberculosis 
and Diarrhoea. Unfortunately the writer of the 
paper was unable to attend and reply, being incapaci- 
tated by temporary illness. 

_ In other sections there were subjects of great 
Interest to veterinarians such as Dr. Newsholme’s 
paper on “ Ths Prevention of Phthisis’’; Dr. Child 
on “The best means available in Public Schools for 
the Prevention of Infection through the Milk Sup- 
plies”; Dr. Anningson’s “ Notes on guarantees of Milk 
Supply’; Dr. Marsden on ‘“ The Necessity of Public 

laughter-houses for Urban and Rural Districts” : 
Dr. Vacher on “ The Control and Inspection of Im- 
ported Meat”; and Dr. Ransome on “ The Tubercle 

illus as a Saprophyte.” 

The attendance of veterinarians on the first day of 

€ Conference was numerous, but on the second day 

tather less. All those present recognised the advan- 

tage to the profession of taking part in these mixed 
‘ssemblies of experts and administrators. 

ur right to public recognition is never denied at 

*se meetings—it is too evident—but we must keep 


ARMY TITLES, Eve. 
Dear Sir, 

The Secretary of State for War having expressed) 
his willingness to receive a communication from the 
Committee appointed by the Council of the Royal 
College to lay before him some facts connected with 
the Army Veterinary Department, I beg to enclose 
you (by permission of the President) copy of the 
statement and memorial forwarded to his Lordship. 

The subject has excited a considerable amount of 
interest in the profession and the publication of the 
enclosure will put members in possession of the in- 
formation they desire.—Yours faithfully, 

James Srvpson. 


Maidenhead, Aug. 25th, 1899. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
Red Lion Square, W.C. 
August 22nd, 1899. 
My Lord, 

With reference to War Office letter, dated July 
26th, 1899, and addressed to the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons by the Director General Army 
Veterinary Department. We the members of the 
Committee appointed by the said Royal College to 
lay before your Lordship certain facts in connection 
with the Army Veterinary Department, respectfully 
represent that the inducements offered to veterinary 
surgeons to enter the Army are inadequate to attract 
thereto the class of candidate required for the 
Military Veterinary Service. It is a well known fact 
that notwithstanding the large number of highly 
educated veterinary surgeons who yearly obtain the 
diploma of the College, a sufficiency for the require- 
ments of the Department cannot be found even to 
present themselves for the Army Veterinary Exami- 
nation, and that of the few who do submit themselves 
for such examination an enormous percentage are 
rejected as unfit for the requirements of the Depart- 
ment. 

We respectfully submit to your Lordship what 
appear to us to be the principal causes of dissatis- 
faction. 

1. The Veterinary Department is now the only 
branch of the Army whose officers have a prefix to 
their military titles. The Royal Army Medical 
Corps and all other non-combatant departments (with 
the exception of the chaplains) have been granted 
Military titles pure and simple, either substantive or 
honorary, without prefix, and its retention in the 
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Captain after three years service as Lieutenant, the 
length of service as a Lieutenant required of an 
officer of the Army Veterinary Department before 
promotion to the rank of Captain is ten years. 
he In the Royal Army Medical Corps, a total service of 
ax twelve years only is required for the officers promo- 
tion to the rank of Major, whereas an officer of the 
Army Veterinary Department cannot obtain that 
rank until after twenty years’ service. . 

4. The present retired pensions of the Army 
Veterinary Department compare most unfavourably 
with those of other Military departments. 

We most respectfully an fer to your Lordship that 
so long as such unfavourable conditions exist—and 
which the whole body of the profession regard as un- 
deserved, so long we consider will there be failure to 
attract the best men to the service; on the other 
hand we feel equally certain that the removal of 
these unfavourable comparisons with the Royal 
Army Medical Corps and other non-combatant 
branches of the Army will render the service attrac- 
tive to the best graduates of the Royal College—will 
remove the feeling of discontent now prevailing, and 
will be viewed by the whole veterinary profession 
and the public as a recognition cf the value of the 
Army Veterinary Department and its present officers. 

We ask that your Lordship will be pleased to give 
consideration to our prayer, namely :— 

1. That the prefix to the Military titles of the 
officers of the Army Veterinary Department may be 
removed. 

2. That promotion to the rank of Captain may 
take place after seven years service as Licntensil: 

3. That promotion to the rank of Major may take 
place after fifteen years total service in the Army 
Veterinary | epartment. 

4. That there may be a reconsideration of the 
retired pensions of officers of the Army Veterinary 
Department. 

We have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s obedient servants, 
James Fraser, President. 


James F’, Simpson ) 
A. W. Mason 
Jno. PenpertHY | 
F. W. Wrace 
To the Right Honourable 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G., &c., 
Secretary of State for War. 


Members of Council, 
Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


SuppurativE anp IcHorous INFLAMMATION OF THE 
Corrix Jomt.—By Prof. Fréuner. 


Of all purulent inflammations that of the coffin 
joint is the most frequent, and in spite of remarkable 
surgical methods is treated very summarily. A pri- 
mary and secondary inflammation can be distin- 
guished. The former arises through injuries which 
extend to the joint, the latter by extension from 
neighbouring purulent or septic inflammations 
{trainnat, i.c., subcoronary and parachondral phleg- 
mony, necrotic pododermatitis, cartilaginous quittor, 


necrosis of the pedal bone or of the flexor pedis per- 
forans, fractures, fissures in the horn etc.) In all 
these affections the most important question is 
whether the coffin joint is implicated. 

The early diagnosis of the affection of the coffin 
joint is very important. This is easy in primary 
arthritis, aseptic precautions being taken before pro- 
bing, and indeed probing with the finger is the most 
reliable if practicable. Synovial discharge from 
treads tells a plain tale. Picked up nails, however, 
may cause synovial flow from the bursa podotroch- 
learis. 

In suppurative or ichorous arthritis the flow from 
the joint loses its synovial character. A large quan- 
tity of purulent secretion collects daily, bearing no 
proportion to the size of the wound, and this is very 
suspicious. In the diagnosis of secondary inflamma- 
tion of the coffin joint (not traumatic) a circular swel- 
ling round the coronet is of much significance. Affec- 
tion of the joint arising from a picked up nail, a 
cartilaginous quittor or a suppurating abscess is easy 
to detect. The degree of lameness also assisting 
diagnosis. Where the joint is affected the horse 
stands on his toe with the affected limb, but the joint 
is extended if not affected. Generally the tem- 
perature ascends, although other phlegmonous pro- 
cesses are attended with high fever. When such 
occur to mark diagnosis a sudden rise of temperature 
accompanied by excessive lameness points to joint 
trouble. The rise of temperature is one or two 
degrees. The frequency of the pulse is increased. 
At the same time general septicemic symptoms 
occur, exhaustion, dirty red or icteric coloured mucous 
membrane, loss of appetite, much lying down suc- 
ceeded by decubitus. Seldom are pysmic appear- 
ances noticed. 

Duration, course and prognosis of suppurative and 
septic arthritis of the coffin joint are very varied. 
simple aseptic injury of the joint may easily heal, and 
it is worth while to attempt a cure in all valuable 
animals. In resection of lateral cartilage Fréhner 
has frequently seen the accidental opening of the 
capsule of the joins and synovial flow, and yet the 
wound has healed without hitch after suturing and 
bandaging. Cadiot also confirms this. If a puru- 
lent arthritis arise as a result of injury, prognosis is 
not absolutely bad, though anchylosis is possible. 
Acording to Cadiot a secondary purulent arthritis is 
the general result of an injury, cartilaginous quittor, 
suppurating fissure in the horn or necrosis arising: 
Fréhner, however, does not confirm this. He has as 
a rule noticed a much more fatal issue in from 8 to 
10 days. In favourably running cases only a periat- 
thritis occurred. Differential diagnosis is specially 
valuable as regards purulent and necrotic arthritls 
which is very similar to true arthritis. If a decision 
is important Fréhner recommends exposing the joint. 

After partial removal of the frog and partial te 
section of flexor perforans the joint is sufficiently 
exposed. Ifa capsular injury or purulent ichorous 
discharge is visible further treatment is useless 45 4 
rule. Also in resection of the cartilage in cartl# 
ginous fistula the state of the joint from the side ca? 
be determined. The operation serves. not only § 


diagnostic but also a therapeutic end. If in ® 
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primary purulevt arthritis which holds out a good 
prospect, treatment is undertaken, antiseptic foot- 
baths, damp antiseptic bandages and care for the 
drainage of discharge are the main points. 

The anatomical changes are those of joint em- 
pyemia. The general anatomical changes are mostly 
septiczemic. G. M. 


SANITARY CONGRESS AT SOUTHAMPTON. 
VETERINARY SECTION. 


The eighteenth Congress of the Sanitary Institute was 
opened at Southampton on Tuesday, August 29th, and 
in connection a Conference of Veterinary Inspectors was 
held at Hartley College, Southampton, on the 30th. The 
following is the text of an 


Address by W. Huntine, F.R.C.V.S., 
President of the Conference. 


Since prevention became generally recognised as of 
equal importance with the treatment and cure of disease, 
congresses for the consideration of sanitary and hygienic 
matters have been organised 6n a ever widening basis. 
Not many years ago, questions of health and disease 
were left almost entirely to medical men. Now they 
are discussed by a variety of experts who are capable of 
presenting new aspects of special questions, and of 
throwmg upon them a wider and more penetrating 
light. We have medical men, architects, engineers, 
chemists, statesmen, local authorities, all co-operating 
for the common good, and bringing to the assistance of 
each other special knowledge essential to a thorough 
understanding of the subject, and to the formation ofa 
real protective organisation. 

_In quite recent times the veterinarian has been recog- 
nised as an expert who possesses knowledge valuable to 
sanitary science, and the existence of this conference as 
sa of the Southampton Congress is a practical acknow- 
edgment of the fact. 

Veterinarians are not, however, content with the mere 
abstract recognition of their utility by a few leading 
members of the medical and sanitary world. They de- 
Sire to be accepted as practical workers and scientific 
advisers by all the sanitary authorities in the kingdom. 

ey are willing to contribute the knowledge they 
possess, but desire also to be allowed to superintend the 
practical application of such knowledge. They are un- 
willing tu supply their technical advice, and then to 
Stand aside, whilst untrained men attempt to carry out 
regulations based upon it. Such methods discredit the 
expert by leading to failure which would be averted if 
the practical application as well as the initial suggestion 

ad been left to the trained man. 

In 1865 rinderpest invaded England, and the rapid 
Spread of the disease, with its accompanying fatality 
Promised to decimate the cattle stock of the country. 

eterinarians, lead by Professor John Gamgee, urged an 
Organised system of stamping out. All sorts of objec- 

1ons to the plan were made, but ultimately the advice 
Was accepted, and in a few months the plague was exter- 
minated. This success led to the formation of a Govern- 
ment Veterinary Department, and to the passing of the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act of 1869. Two 

iseases—pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and-mouth disease 
~—which cost the country an annual loss of a million 
Sterling, next yielded to the regulation. Two more 

seases, both transmissible to man—glanders and rabies 

—are fast disappearing before the methods advised by 
veterinary ‘Surgeons. 

The Indian Government, some years since, instituted 


only in the prevention of disease, but in superintending 
the breeding and rearing of stock all over our great de- 
pendency. 

Hardly a colony exists that has not a veterinary ad- 
viser ; and the larger self-governing colonies have each a 
veterinary department. South Africa has just passed 
through the perils of an invasion of rinderpest, and it 
has been stated in the Cape Parliament that the action 
of the Veterinary Department saved 2,000,000 head of 
cattle to the colony. 

All our large companies place the charge of their 
animals in the hands of a veterinary surgeon and find 
their economy in so doing. 

The great agricultural societies have their staff of 
technical officers and among them always a veterinary 
surgeon. 

These facts go to show that wherever the veterinarian 
has been entrusted with the care and control of animals 
in health and disease he has demonstrated his fitness for 
the work. He possesses knowledge derived from obser- 
vation and special training which no other class. 

ssesses. He is in his own province facile princeps. 

is sphere may bea small one, but it is intimately asso- 
ciated with public health and requires for its 
oa as much special and technical knowledge as any 
other. 

When we come to the Loca] Authorities, in whose 
hands are placed the care of public health and the control 
of animal diseases a very different state of things is re- 
vealed. A few leading Corporations have secured the 
services of a veterinary officer, but the rule is to call in 
veterinary skill only after some amateur has failed to deal 
with a matter beyond his comprehension. 

It is curious that collective bodies have not generally 
recognised the value of a veterinary expert—still more 
curious because, as a rule, every individual member of 
these bodies shows in his private capacity a full appre- 
ciation of the profession. 

All communities have a very large interest in the 
animals forming part of their possessions. These animals. 
contribute a large proportion of the food supply, they 
yield various products which come into the closest con- 
tact with human beings, they suffer from disease which 
is communicable to their owners, and they are subject to 
rules and regulations which, wrongly applied, are sources. 
of loss and trouble to the traders concerned. Let me 
shortly notice the intimate relations of animals to men a 
little in detail, and I think it can be made clear that our 
legislators and rulers cannot neglect veterinary experts 
without sacrificing the best interests of the public. 

The diseases of animals transmissable to man are 
neither few nor unimportant. Rabies affects the dog, 
and no case of hydrophobia in man has ever arisen save 
as the result of transmission from a diseased animal. 
The only way to protect man from this awful disease is 
to exterminate it among animals. Glanders is a disease 
of the horse, and every death of a human being from it is. 
traceable to infection from an animal]. Anthrax isa disease 
of animals, specially seen in cattle and sheep. Every 
human life lost through this disease is traceable to infec- 
tion, either from the blood or the hair or wool of a 
diseased animal. Tuberculosis is a disease affecting all 


animals, but especially prevalent among cattle. It is 
generally accepted that not less than 30 per cent. of the 
milch cows in this kingdom are affected. Two Royal 


Commissions have reported that the disease may be 
transmitted from animal to man, and that the meat and 
milk derived from atubercular animal are a source of 
danger. These four diseases of animals are direct 
dangers to the community, which should be guarded 
against them by rational measures. Who is so fitted by 
experience and training to advise what should be done, 
who so able to take action, as the veterinarian ? 

There are other diseases of animals of great import- 


Veterinary Department, which is concerned not 


ance tothe well-being of man. There are parasitic 
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diseases affecting animals which may pass to the human 
subject. The flesh of the diseased pig may carry tri- 
chine to man. Various skin diseases such as ringworm 
and sume forms due to animal parasites are communli- 
cable to man. Some diseases, such as cow-pox, may 
possess special value, and it is important to know 
that they are pure and uncontaminated by any other 
virus due to the existence of additional disease in the 
animal. 

Inall large communities where animals and men are 
brought into cuntact there is a danger to public health by 
the passage of disease from one to the other. The cure 
or treatment of the infected man may well be left to 
the medical man, but the prevention of infection cannot 
be attained save by the co-operation of the veterinarian. 

The living animal is a possible source of danger, so 
also are the food products yielded during life or after 
death. Meat and milk must be free from disease. The 
recognition of disease in animals either dead or alive is 
specially the work of a veterinary surgeon. No other 


erson can be trusted to detect. it and to estimate its- 


importance with the same certainty as the veterinarian. 
The inspection of horses, cows, sheep and other living 
animals—unless it be a sham and a fraud—can only be 
conducted by qualified veterinary surgeons. The inspec- 
tion of dead animals is also within their province. 
No medical officer of health—certainly no sanitary 
inspector—can recognise the conditions presented by 
carcases prepared for food with the precision of a veteri- 
narian. 

__ In every large town there are animals capable of infect- 
ing human beings with fatal disease, there is food in the 
form of meat and milk which should be derived only 
from sound animals, there are hides, and hair and wool 
which may convey disease, all these require that the 
Local Authority should have the guidance and assistanke 
of a veterinary expert. 

There is another point too which must not be over- 
looked. The law provides restrictions on the movement 
of diseased animals, it imposes penalties on men guilty 
of offences against public health. Very important is it 
to all Britons that no injustice be done to the individual. 
Erroneous opinions may and have led to gross injustice. 
Men in authority should know their business, and the 
existence of a veterinary expert on the staff of Councils 
and Corporations would be a safeguard against waste and 
injustice. 

Some years ago, the error of a Medical Inspector who 
traced an outbreak of scarlet fever to some imaginary 
disease of the cows on a dairy farm at Hendon, led to 
great injustice. The milk supply was stopped and the 
cowkeeper nearly ruined. Veterinary co-operation would 
have prevented this waste of milk and hardship to a 
tradesman—conditions which may recur any day. Not 
only the cowkeeper and dairyman isa sufferer from want 
of efficient inspection. The butcher has suffered untold 
injustice in some towns from seizure of carcases supposed 
unfit fer food. Half-trained Inspectors have confiscated 
carcases of beef, because some one or two tubercu- 
lar nodules have been found in a single internal organ. 
Only recently a carcase was seized under the supposition 
that it was infected with tuberculosis, but which was 
found to have nothing wrong, save the results of a little 
— pleurisy—law followed, and the authorities had 

pay. 

In other directions also much harm has been done by 
untrained men acting upon the theories of others equally 
destitute of practical knowledge. Gross exaggeration as 
to the necessities of air-space and ventilation in cow- 
sheds has been the rule. gulations have been based 
upon theories and drawn by men practically unacquainted 
with the subject. Committees venture to act upon the 
suggestion of clerks and ae in reference to ani- 
mals, as though a knowledge of animal life and disease 
were something that everyone possessed a natural and 


intuitive knowledge of. If common humanity is not 
sufficient guide, one might imagine that business men 
would consider the rights of the owners of animals, and 
employ an expert before taking action which might in- 
jure animals or their owners. 

I claim that no Local Authority having regulations to 
make for the protection of pub ic health, or rules to 
carry out affecting the lives of animals, does its full duty 
either to the general public or to the owner _of animals, 
unless it has a Veterinary expert to assist its delibera- 
tions, and to see the rules enforced. ( 

Sound pathology must be the foundation for preven- 
tive medicine. The study of disease in man is partial 
and incomplete unless accompanied by the study of 
disease in animals. Probably more light has been thrown 
upon pathology during the last thirty years by researches 
made upon animals, than in any previous 60 years when 
disease was studied in human beings only. The science 
of pathology can only progress by wider and more exten- 
ded wana | on all diseased processes in all kinds of 
animals; medical observers must co-operate with veterin- 
ary, and no opportunities should be lost for combined 
study. The prevention of disease cannot be confined to 
one set of workers, and authorities who have to frame 
regulations for the protection of the public may limit or 
expand the opportunities for medical and veterinary co- 
operation. 

Of the value of joint effort I need not give many 
illustrations. One will be enough. Until quite recently 
the spread of tuberculosis in man had been credited 
mcre to heredity than to contagion, with the result that 
preventive measures were misdirected and wasted. Very 
few men now accept heredity asa cause, and the change 
of view is due solely to the work of a veterinarian. Bang, 
of Copenhagen, by his experiments and observations has 
demonstrated that heredity as a cause of transmission of 
tuberculosis may be ignored, and his results have revolu- 
tionised the methods of prevention. Without Bang’s 
work the prevention of tuberculosis would have con- 
tinued on erroneous lines and human health have suffered 
accordingly. 

The latest of Public Health Acts—that of Scotland 
recognises the veterinary surgeon as an essential officer 
is the examination of living animals and, to a less extent, 
in the inspection of carcases. When Parliament amends 
and consolidates the chaotic Public Health Acts it 
may be hoped that the veterinarian will be more fully 
recognised. 

Meantime Local Authorities may do more than is now 
done to protect human beings from the dangers of 
disease among animals, and to protect the owners of 
animals against injustice resulting from ignorance. The 
examination of animals requires knowledge of a kind not 
possessed by medical officers or by sanitary jnspectors, 
and yet in many districts such work is performed by men 
incapable of the task. 

There may be administrative difficulties in the em- 
ployment of veterinarians, but none which cannot 
surmounted when the advantage to the public is fully 
recognised. Work which the V.S. ought to do is now 
shared between medical and sanitary officers. There 1s 
no place vacant for the V.S. and the necessity for his 
appointment is not appreciated. Even when loca 
authorities have a veterinary surgeon available under 
the Diseases of Animals Act they do not utilise him 
under the Public Health Act. The very fact that he 1s 
attached to one committee of a local authority seems _t0 
render him obnoxious to another. committee. The 
Cattle Diseases Committee and the Health Committee 
require two separate veterinarians to assist or advise 
them. What would be thought of two committees of one 
authority who employed different architects or engineers! 

If my statements are true and my conclusions correc 
I claim to have established the necessity of co-operation 
between veterinarians and medical men for the protec 
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tion of public health. Every local authority has now a 
veterinary inspector under the provisions of the Diseases 
of Animals Act. Nearly all local authorities are owners 
of animals and therefore, at times, in need of veterinary 
assistance. 

In the interests then of public health and of public 
economy I assert that no local authority does its duty by 
the ratepayers that has not appointed a veterinary 
officer to whom application .can always be made for 
assistance and guidance in the multiform duties requir- 
ing expert knowledge of animals. __- 

In some way or other such knowledge is obtained. In 
some districts one veterinary surgeon attends the Corpor- 
ation horses, another looks after the sewage farm, whilst 
athird is inspector under the Diseases of Animals Act. 
In one large town a veterinary surgeon is meat inspector 
at the abattoirs, whilst another veterinary expert looks 
after the rabid dogs and glandered horses. In a few 
counties a veterinary officer is consulted by the Council 
as to the measures they should enforce to prevent disease 
in animals. In others heis never asked for an opinion, 
but only fora diagnosis of such cases as occur. All is 
muddle and confusion. London is perhaps pre-eminent 
for its veterinary arrangements. There is a Cattle 
Diseases Committee of the County Council, not one 
member of which has any practical knowledge of animal 
diseases, and it has never consulted a M.R.C.V.S. since it 
was formed. 


your face, and no one was killed. Did anyone know of 
his own knowledge a single individual contract the 
disease by eating meat and drinking milk? A gentleman 
wrote that the Royal Commission found out that meat 
and milk did infect. If tuberculosis wes such a con- 
tagious disease why was it not put under the Contagious 
Diseases Act? He submitted that there were differences 
between bovine and human tuberculosis, and he referred 
to Mr. Hunting’s statements to show self-contradictory 
opinions which were held. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Pottie. Mr. Robinson seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN proposed that Mr. Pottie be made an 
honorary member of the Society, and said he would like 
to hear him next time on the subject of abortion, in the 
treatment of which he had been very successful ; he 
heard that in a herd of 80 or 90 cows, 30 or 40 aborted, 
and Mr. Pottie stopped it. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hewson seconded the motion, which was carried 
with applause. 

Mr. Porrig, in reply, expressed his thanks, and assured 
the members that if he read a paper on abortion it would 
certainly be original. 

The members afterwards dined together, Mr. Lindsay 
in the chair, and what they lacked in numbers they made 
up with conviviality, passing a genial and pleasant even- 
ing in the land of Burns. 


BORDER COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Discussion ON Mr. Portte’s PAPER. 
(Continued from p. 118.) 


Mr. Portis, in replying on the discussion, said there 
was no diversity of opinion on the subject before Koch’s 
discovery of the bacillus. Prof. Dick modo to them 
and said it was hereditary, he was a man of close obser- 
vation. Did they think he would be deceived ? Or that 
the hundreds of people who lived before him were 
deceived? If any of them doubted the hereditary nature 


of the disease let them test him and he would prove it to 
them by facts from his own establishment. Why was it 
that tuberculin had not been taken up by the farmers ? 
Because they had ro faith in it. They did not believe 
the disease was infectious. They believed more in its 
ereditary nature. He could give numberless instances 
of what might be called a perfect test. Farmers in Ren- 
frewshire would not use tuberculin, if they found it any- 
thing like perfect they would adopt it. He quoted the 
opinion of Prof. McFadyean and Prof. Fullerton, and 
asked if they corresponded with Mr. Robinson’s opinion. 
Were they going to be more Gladstonian than Gladstone ? 
hey were just on the border line in the way of examin- 
ing into this subject. Twenty years ago the bacillus 
Was known, yet nothing was done. If they knew all 
about this disease being from the germ they should have 
un long ago and done something, but all they had 
One was to widen the area and make the possibility of 
stamping out the disease extremely difficult. The 
Veterinary profession had given over the disease to the 
Medical profession, and if they said the medical pro- 
€ssion understood the bovine tuberculosis as well as the 
Veterinary surgeon did, he asserted they made a great 
Mistake. (Hear, hear.) They were shut out from 
‘most every Commission that was appointed, there 
mete farmers and others but veterinarians were nowhere. 
ey had not stood firm. The public know that there is 
rey such thing as poison from this milk, the advice was 
boil it, but did they boil it? No! They laughed in 


— 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


CASEOUS LYMPHATIC GLANDS (PSEUDO- 
TUBERCULOSIS) IN SHEEP. 
By Tuomas Cuerry, M.D. 
Demonstrator and Assistant Lecturer ; 
And R. J. Butt, M.B. 


Assistant Demonstrator of Pathvlogy, University of 
Melbourne. 


During the last three or four years it has been noticed 
that some of the sheep killed at the Melbourne City 
Abattoirs have the lymphatic glands affected in a peculiar 
manner. One or more of the glands are enlarged, the 
size varying up to that of a hen’s egg, or much larger. 
They usually feel like a firm-walled sac containing fluid. 
On section, the contents are found to be yellowish green 
and nearly fluid, while the capsule is firm and thick. 
Sometimes the contents are not so fluid, and they then 
closely resemble the caseous matter found in softened 
tubercle. When near the skin the swelling may burst 
and the pus be discharged, leaving a firm-walled abscess 
cavity with cheesy lining. The number of the sheep 
affected became so large about six months ago that the 
City Council asked the University to investigate the 
matter. The following are the results so far at- 
tained :— 

1. Occurrence—We are informed by Mr. Robertson, 
the Chief Inspector at the Abattoirs, that the disease is 
noticed periodically, and that its distribution seems to be 
determined by local conditions. Some flocks will be 
badly affected, while others slaughtered at the same time 
are quite free from it. When at its worst the enlarged 
glands may be found in from 15 to 79 per cent. of any 
given flock. On an average the affected sheep of such a 
flock may present two or +m glands each. The health 
and general condition of the animals do not seem to 
suffer in any way, some of the worst affected flocks being 


in prime condition. By far the largest proportion of the 
glands are found in wethers, but the disease is also seen 
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in ewes. Lambs on the other hand are nearly exempt. 
The glands most usually affected are the prescapular 
and superficial inguinals. Then, in order of frequency, 
come the scrotal and deep glands of the pelvis, and those 
of the chest. Out of many thousand sheep examined 
nodules of apparently the same nature have been found 
once or twice in the kidneys, but never in the liver or 
mesentery. Small nodules may become calcified, or 
torm little fibrous knots. The disease exists in several of 
the Cc lonies. 

2. Isolation of the Organism.—-Some of the curdy 
lining of a gland was broken down in sterilised water, 
and 4c.c. of the emulsion injected subcutaneously into 
two guinea-pigs. From the spleen of one of these 
animals, which died on the twenty-fifth day, a pure cul- 
ture of the bacillus was obtained onagar. Subsequently 
pure cultures were obtained from early nodules in guinea- 

igs and sheep, whether occurring in the subcutaneous 
ymphatic glands or in the internal organs. 

3. Character of the Bacillus.—The micro-organism 
occurs usually in the form of short oval bacilli, 14 to 2 u. 
in length oe 8 u. in breadth. Shorter forms are fre- 
quently observed especially in old cultures, in which the 
length barely exceeds the breadth. In spite of slight 
morphological differences the identity of the two varie- 
ties is beyond dispute. The baciili stain readily with 
the aniline dyes, especially with carbol fuchsin, but are 
easily decolorised. They are not decolorised by Gram’s 
method. No motility has been observed. The most 
suitable culture media are agar and blood serum, growth 
taking place slowly at 37°C. On agar plates colonies 
begin in forty-eight hours. Those in the depth form 
minute white points which remain small, while the 
superficial ones slowly assume the form of thick milk- 
white expansions a quarter of an inch in diameter, With 
heaped-up centre, granular surface, and crenated edges. 
The surface of each colony is marked by wavy concentric 
rings arranged parallel to the margins. 

4. Pathogenie Action.—Up to the present time we 
have investigated the pathogenic action of the bacillus 
only in guinea-pigs and sheep. In the former, large doses 
(five or six loopfuls) kill the animals under twenty-four 
hours with the formation of an extensive local vedema. 
There is no noticeable alteration in the liver or spleen. 
A single loopful kills them usually in from four to seven 
days, small soft caseous nodules being found in the sub- 
cutaneous tissue, and similar foci in the nearest lym- 
~~ glands and internal organs. Pure cultures may 

e obtained from these early nodules by rubbing portions 
of them on the surface of agar or serum. Very small 
doses of a pure culture produce the chronic form of the 
disease, just as when the caseous material occurring 
naturally in sheep is used for inoculation. Death occurs 
in about a month. In some cases a local cheesy abscess 
forms, and the nearest glands slowly enlarge. After a 
fortnight the animal steadily loses weight till the time 
of its death, when it has become very emaciated. On 
examination cheesy nodules, often one-half to three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, are found in the liver, 
lungs, spleen and mesentery, the naked eye appearances 
recalling those of disseminated sarcoma. If some of the 
cheesy matter from the first guinea-pig is inoculated into 
a second animal the course of the disease is shorter, 
death occurring in about three weeks. 

The sheep rigor to be much more susceptible to the 
disease than the guinea-pig. A small loopful of a pure 
culture produces a large local abscess with high fever, 
the animal remaining very ill for a week. Two loopfuls 
rubbed in water and injected with a syringe killed a 
large crossbred wether in seven days. On post-mortem 
examination there was extensive suppuration in the sub- 
cutaneous tissue, the pus running i into the cellular 
tissue between the pee of the muscles. The neighbour- 
ing lymphatic glands were enlarged, the liver cloudy, the 
spleen soft and friable. There was hypostatic cedematous 


pneumonia, and the blood was thick and tarry. No 
secondary nodules were found in the internal organs. A 
second wether which also received two loopfuls was ve 
ill for twelve days, and then slowly recovered. The ad- 
jacent glands slowly enlarged, and one of these was ex- 
cised forty days after injection. This was indistinguish- 
able from those occurring in the natural disease, and a 

ure culture of the bacillus was obtained from it by 
inoculation on tubes of agar and blood serum. This 
sheep died on the forty-third day, and on post-mortem 
examination the superficial and deep glaids, correspond- 
ing to the two legs which had been inoculated, were 
found full of caseous pus. There were no nodules in the 
internal organs or the serous membranes. It is possible 
that death was accelerated by the administration of 
chloroform three days before. 

5. Microscopie Appearances.— The centre of the 
earliest stage consists of small round cells which rapidly 
soften and become caseous. Surrounding the caseous 
centre isa very dense zone of leucocytes, and outside 
this a broader layer of more open tissue. This layer is 
very characteristic of all the nodules, and consists chiefly 
of small round cells showing distinct evidence of organisa- 
tion, especially in its periphery. The nodule as a whole 
is surrounded by the compressed cells of the organ, the 
line of demarcation being marked by another zone of 
small round cells. The bacilli occur in small clumps 
chiefly in the inner leucocytic zone, and in larger clumps 
in the tissue immediately outside this zone. They can- 
not be demonstrated in the centre when'this has become 
caseous, and tubes inoculated from this material usually 
remain sterile. In early nodules taken from the sub- 
cutaneous tissue the outer layer is relatively broad and 
firm, and organisation is very active. We have found no 
giant cells in any of the sections examined. 

6. Relations of the Disease—We can find no reference 
to any similar disease so widespread in its distribution, 
or affecting so many animals, as that which is now 
present among sheep throughout Australia. An organism 
vaenge d identical with ours was isolated by Preisz, in 

uda Pesth, 1891, from the kidney of a lamb, and more 
— described by him in 1894. No description is given 
of the original disease in the sheep, but his results with 
inoculations are identical with ours, except that his 
organism was much less virulent. “He calls his disease 
of the sheep, and states that the 

acillus is anew species differing from all other known 
pathogenic organisms. Under thename “ pseudo-tuber- 
culosis” lesions have also been described as occurring 10 
birds and small rodents, and the same disease hi 
occasicnally been produced in guinea-pigs and rabbits 
by inoculating them with human sputum. Dr. R. Muir 
contributes a general account of this disease as it is found 
in birds to The Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology, 
May 1898. This paper contains a full bibliography. 
While this bacillus is easily distinguishable from ours 
the results of inoculations into guinea-pigs are nearly 
the same. It is this fact which Ted Preisz to apply the 
name to the disease in sheep. ° 

Further experiments in connection with the disease are 
being carried on, and the results will be given ina future 
paper. We gladly take this opportunity of acknowledg: 
ing the assistance we have received from Mr. H. 
Rudduck, M.R.C.V.S., who has done the greater part of 
the work with the sheep, including daily observations 0? 
their condition and temperature. 


North of Seotland V.M.S. 


A meeting was held on Saturday, August 26th, # 
Aberdeen. Mr. Sievewright, Tarland, the president, 1? 
the chair. per on “Scour in Cattle” was re 


Mr. Pringle, Ellon ; and Mr. A Duff Dunbar, Aberdee, 
submit 


observations on “Symptoms of Lameness 1” 


Horses.” 
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cases in mammals. 


only a few firm rounded scattered nodules. The disease 


cent. to 40 per cent. of all deaths in our bills of mortality. 


and flesh-eating birds, like similar mammals, were highly 
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THE LOCALISATION OF TUBERCULOUS 
LESIONS OF ANIMALS AND BIRDS. 


Professor Woops HutcHInson (University of Buffalo) | “ populous fallacy.” 


read a paper at the annual meeting of the British Medi- 
cal Association based partly upon veterinary literature, 


are the same suffix.” “ Attention, therefore, to any pair 
in -al, -ous, will also show how to discriminate tubercular, 
tuberculous.” 

According to the principle thus laid down by Dr. 
Murray “tuberculous disease” is as meaningless as 
Granular, granulous: nebular, 
nebulous ; nodular, nodulous ; tubular, tubulous—occur 
at once tothe mind as further instances of the distinc- 


but chiefly upon a series of 300 necropsies made during | tion. The report of the Royal Commission on Tubercu- 


the past winter at the London Zoological Gardens. 
‘Tuberculosis spared no species or class among birds or 
mammals and the number of deaths from this cause in 
the series was 80. The differences between the lesions 
in man and animals were chiefly four. 1. The more 
general distribution of the lesions. In few of the 80 
-cases was the disease confined to the lungs, although in 
all mammals the disease killed by the lungs almost as 
uniformly as in our own species. In nearly all cases 
lesions were found in theabdomenas well. 2. The much 
greater tendency of the disease to attack the serous 
membranes of the chest. In bovines especially the 
gene was almost invariably attacked, dotted by firm, 

brous masses from the size of a pea to that of a walnut, 
which had giyen to the disease its popular name among 
farmers “the grapes.” 3. The rarity of fluid pus, the 
nodes being usually firm and either fibrous or caseous. 
4. The comparative immunity of the bones and joints. 
Tuberculous osteitis was found only three times in 40 
In birds the distribution was 
strikingly different. The avian lung was almost as im- 
mune as the mammalian was susceptible. In 40 cases it 
was attacked in only six, and four of these contained 


was usually abdominal and the severest attack fell upon 
the liver. The nodes themselves were even firmer and 
more tumour-like than in mammals and frequently were 
full of calcareous matter. The conclusion of most 
veterinarians and Professor Woods Hutchinson was that 
the infection usually entered by the alimentary canal 
and reached the a through the blood or lymph. The 
susceptibility of the lung was in keeping with its general 
morbidity which made it responsible for from 25 per 


Animals inoculated in the flank or abdomen died from 
polsonery tuberculosis. The curious immunity of the 
ird’s lung was believed to be due to (1) its firmer con- 
sistency and greater vascularity ; (2) its small relative 
size— half that of most mammals ; and (3) the existence 
of other organs of respiration, the air sacs, in which 
fatal mould-growths were of frequent occurrence. The 
food had little bearing on local distribution, as insect 


immune, and grain-eaters (hensand doves) were extremely 
susceptible — The Lancet. 


““TUBERCULAR’ AND ‘ TUBERCULOUS,” 
To the Editors of The Lancet. 


Sirs—In answer to the letter of “F.R.C.S.” in The 
Lancet of August 12th kindly allow me to amplify the 
djections to the use of the expression “tuberculous 
disease.” The suffix “ous” means “full of,” “abound- 
ing in”; “ar” means “pertaining to,” “having the 
character or quality of.” The letter “T” has not yet 

0 reached in the Oxford English Dictionary, but Dr. 

- H. Murray kindly wrote to a friend concerning the 
words : “I think it is correct to use both tubercular and 
culous, according to the sense: the two words differ 
a do popular—of, pertaining to, of the nature of the 
People ; populous—abounding in people.” “The analogy 
ol popular and ous ought to keep you right, or 


losis was issued in 1898, and in it “tubercular” is in- 
variably used to qualify disease, “tuberculous” to 
qualify animals or carcases. The last edition of the 
“Nomenclature of Diseases,” which sanctions only 
“tubercular,” was published by the Royal College of 
Physicians of London in 1896. We may therefore infer 
that accurate writers still observe the distinction be- 
tween the two words. If the proposal (which is not 
mine) be adopted, that the terms “tubercle,” “ tubercu- 
lar,” and “tuberculous” be restricted to the products of 
Koch’s bacillus, then of course “tubercular leprosy ” will 
have to be dropped. “ Nodular leprosy,” an expression 
already in use, willin that case probably replace “ tuber- 
cular or tuberculated leprosy.” Therefore, touching the 
supposition that if I am right “ ‘tubercular’ leprosy must 
bea product of the tubercle bacillus,” I might “ deny 
the a “ and defy the alligator.”—-I am, Sirs, yours 
faithfully, 


Davos Platz, Switzerland, 
August 13th, 1899. 


R. HuGearp. 


To the Editors of The Lancet. 


Sirs,—Dr. W. R. Huggard’s deference to literary pre- 
cedents is little noel pedantic. Thechief requisite in 
scientific language is precision combined with concise- 
ness, but Dr. Huggard refuses to avail himself freely of 
the convenient word “ tuberculous” and prefers to make 
“tubercular” serve the double purpose of denoting 
without further qualification not only nodular formation 
of any kind but also the products, processes, and seats of 
the pathological state termed tuberculosis. His con- 
tention that the phrase “ tuberculous lungs” is correct, 
whilst “ tuberculous disease, meningitis, osteitis,” are in- 
correct, is a pleasantry worthy of the most fantastic 
periods of literary affectation. The terminology of a 
science or art grows with the advance of that science or 
art, and Dr. Copland, if he were still alive, would prob- 
ably modify in several respects the views on pathology 
which he held in 1861 Mayne’s “ Medical Dictionary,” 
quoted approvingly by Dr. Huggard, is the basis of “ The 
New Sydenham Society’s Lexicon of Medicine and the 
Allied Sciences,” which was completed only a month or 
two ago, and which contains the adjectives “ tubercular,” 
“tuberculate,” “ tuberculated,” “tuberculoid,” “ tubercu- 
lose,” “tuberculosed,” and “tuberculous.” “ Tubercular” 
is defined as “Formed like a tubercle; shaped into a 
little tuber or tuberosity ; characterised by the presence 
of tubercles. Z'uwberculous.” “Tuberculous” is defined 
as “ Affected with tubercles. Tuberculate. Pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, Z’uberculosis.” One of the ex- 
amples appended to “Tuberculosis” is “'T. inflamma- 
tion. Inflammation resulting from the presence of the 
tubercle bacillus,” a phrase which distinctly violates Dr. 
Huggard’s canon as to the restriction of “ tuberculous” 
to “concrete objects.” Dr. Huggard is severe on trans- 
lators, but that ought not may prevented him from 
mentioning in his reference to the “ Nomenclature of 
Diseases” that “tubercular leprosy” is rendered on the 
opposite page “lepra tubercularis,” while “tubercular 
meningitis” is rendered “meningitis tuberculosa.”—I 
am, sirs, yours faithfully, MB 


that of any of the numerous pairs in -a/, -ows, as, in 
th, numeral, numerous. As you know, -al and -ar 


London, August 14th, 1899. 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON HORSE- 
BREEDING. 


The seventh report of the Royal Commission, which 
has for the last twelve years administered with much 
discrimination the funds available for the encourage- 
ment of horse-breeding in this country, was issued on 
August 19th, two shows having been held since tbe last 
report was published in the summer of 1897. The Com- 
missioners are able to report well of both shows, especially 
as regards the soundness of the animals exhibited, Pro- 
fessor Sir George Brown writing, on behalf of the veter- 
inary inspectors at the 1898 show, that “ it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that a remarkable success has 
attended the efforts which have been made tu prevent 
the use of animals for breeding purposes atfected with 
hereditary disease, such as cataract, navicular ringbone, 
and spavin. During the last four or five years there has 
been a noticeable decrease in the above-named diseases, 
which were at one time exceedingly common, and in the 
1898 exhibition it is satisfactory to be able to state that 
a critical inspection of the eyes of 49 horses did not reveal 
a single instance of cataract or other disease of the visual 
organ. Further it may be observed that no instance of 
roaring or broken wind was discovered, although the tests 
applied were exceptionally severe. The total result of 
the veterinary inspection was the rejection of only three 
horses out of the 49 examined.” The judges who awarded 
the prizes at the show this spring were emphatic in stating 
that “the general quality of the horses was good, and an 
improvement upon what we have seen at similar ex- 
hibitions, but we noticed that several otherwise desirable 
horses were unable to show their action from having cqh- 
tracted feet, chiefly the result of neglect.” This is a 
matter which should receive, as it no doubt will, the 
attention of the Royal Commission, and judges at future 
shows will have their attention drawn to it, while it is 
also satisfactory to gather from the report that the Com- 
missioners have not lost sight of the important question 
as tu improving the quality of the mares as well as of the 
sires. ‘They have issued a circular letter to the masters 
and secretaries of hunts throughout the country asking 
if they could see their way to offer at local shows prizes 
or premiums for brood mares, the property of residents 
in their respective districts and covered by Queens 
premium stallions. The answers: received do not appear 
to be very definite, for, while in certain cases it is said 
that something is being done in this direction, in many 
others the reply has been that the master or secretary, as 
the case may be, though fully alive to the importance of 
the object, is unable, from lack of funds, to adopt the 

Much interesting information is conveyed in the ap- 
pendix of the report, notably in the tables which give the 
percentage of foals left by the stallions which received 

remiums in 1896 and 1897, the numbers for 1898 not 

eing yet collected. A very interesting feature in the 
appendix is the description given by Mr. Francis Galton 
of the photographing and measuring of the stallions ex- 
hibited this spring, the work having been undertaken at 
the instance of the British Association in the belief that 
it would advance the study of heredity. Mr. Galton de- 
scribes at some length the conditions under which the 
mune were txken while the horses were being ex- 

ibited at Islington, and he says that the main result has 
been to prove the feasibility of taking photographs of 
horses at a show which shall be acceptable as ordinary 
portraits, and will at the same time be of sterling scientific 
value. Mr. Galton goes on to say :— 

“ T beg, in consequence, to express a hope that the Royal 
Commissioners may think fit to arrange that photography 
under standard conditions shall become a permanent 
feature of their annual shows, it being impossible to en- 


sure that those conditions shall be strictly attended to- 


when animals are photographed at their homes, though 
easy to do so at a public exhibition. The experience 
gained at this trial proves how inexpensive it is to have 
an appropriate installation _and if the Royal 
Commissioners led the way other societies which exhibit 
at the Agricultural Hall would doubtless be glad to follow 


theirexample. The managers of local shows would im 


time pursue a like practice, until the custom of utilizing 
exhibitions for the purpose of photographing prize- 
winners under standard conditions became general and: 
probably more or less self-supporting. 


These are the main features of a report which will be 


studied with much interest by all who have to do with 
horse-breeding in any form, and it will, no doubt, be 
generally admitted that the work of the Royal Com- 
mission has, from the first, been discharged with com- 
mendable zeal and judgment.— The Times. 


THE BACTERIAL TREATMENT OF SEWAGE. 


This is the subject of an important paper by Mr. D. 
Pidgeon, which appears in the journal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society. The author points out that, though it 
is more than forty years since Pasteur demonstrated that 
there can be no fermentation in the absence of organisms: 
capable of breaking down into simpler forms all the 
organic débris of the world, the methods of sewage dis- 
posal have remained half hearted attempts to assist the 
world’s scavengers in their appointed work. Hence, the’ 
sludge tank and broad irrigation are still employed, 
apparently with a view of lightening labours adjudged 
to be too great for the unaided microbe; while such 
work as might be hoped for from the organism, whether 
on the sewage farm or elsewhere, is carried on under 
conditions by no means favourable to microbial life. To 
improve, and, if possible, perfect those conditions, is the 
object sought by the bacterial treatment of sewage. At 
the beginning of the present decade certain experiments: 
made at the town of Lawrence, in Massachusetts, resulted 
in proving that success in the filtration of sewage depends 
upon the very slow motion of exceedingly thin films of 
liquid, over the surfaces of particles having spaces between 
them sufticient to allow air to be in continual contact with 
the films, certain bacteria being present to aid in the 
process of nitrification. The effluents from the filters 
were found to include less organic impurities than most 
of the drinking water supplies of the State. 

The Massachusetts experiments were speedily supple- 
mented by others which were made in England. Notably 
Mr. Scott-Moncrieff began to study the “biolysis” of 
sewage, basing his investigations on the consideration 
that since all effete substances can be dealt with by 
nature without assistance from chemicals, the problem 
resolves itself into discovering such artificial methods 98 
would enable this agency to deal with the impurities 
contained in sewage on any scale, however large, at 4 
reasonable cost, without creating a nuisance, and without 
the use of chemicals. He devised a “cultivation tank, 
carrying a layer of flints about fourteen inches deep 
through which the crude sewage runs. This tank 18 
really a nidus, suitable for the growth and multiplication 
of the anaerobic organisms. The fresh sewage, not ye 
deprived in the sewers of all its oxygen, is attacked, 
entrance, by aerobic organisms which, as the supply © 
the vital element at their command in the influen 
becomes exhausted, leave what remains of the 10 
supply to such anaerobes as find a congenial home 1? 
the airless layers of the flint bed. Those so thoroughly 
complete the work of decomposition and final liquefactio? 
that practically no sludge results, while the effluent co? 


tains all the solids and liquids which were present 10 the 
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raw sewage, resolved into simpler forms indeed, but also 
deprived of a considerable proportion of the original 
impurities, which have disappeared by conversion into 
carbonic acid, marsh gas, hydrogen, and nitrogen. By 
supplementing the cultivation tank with a nitrifying 


organisms to permit of the process of nitrification being 
carried to such an extent as to produce a filtrate contain- 
ing in solution enough nitrates to give it a commercial 
-value.—Pharmaceutical Journal. 


ALLEGED CRUELTY AT HARLESDEN. 
Summons DIsMISSED. 


At Harlesden, on Thursday, 24th August, before Mr. 
W. Bird, D.L. (chairman), Mr. W. B. Luke, and Mr. G. 
4. Locket, Thomas Robinson, of 72 Buckingham Road, 
Harlesden, was summoned at the instance of Charles 
Ballard, an officer of the R.S.P.C.A., for cruelly ill-treat- 
ing a horse by working it while in an unfit state on the 
10th inst.—Mr. Colam prosecuted, and Mr. Pattinson 
defended.—Mr. Colam opened the case, and called Ed- 
ward Blandford, a horsekeeper, residing in Buckingham 
Road, Harlesdén, who stated that from July 16th to 
August 10th he was in the employ of the defendant 
Robinson. He knew the chestnut gelding in question, 
and it was part of witness’s duty to look after it. He 
remembered the animal coming to the stables, and it was 
then in a very fair condition. Beween the dates already 
mentioned, the horse was used by the defendant in a 
hansom cab.—By Mr. Colam: On August 10th its near 
side foreleg was very much swollen. The horse looked 
very poor, and in his opinion it was not fit for work. 
Continuing, witness said at 7.30 p.m., on August 10th, 
Mr. Robinson put the horse into the cab, and taking it 
out of the yard, said he was going to give it a little exer- 
ise. Witness did not say anything to him about taking 
the horse out, but defendant remarked to him at the 
time that it certainly looked a bit tender. Defendant 
returned with the horse between ten and eleven o’clock 
the same evening.— Mr. Colam informed the magistrate 
that a witness of great importance to the prosecution in 
this case was absent.— The Chairman remarked that the 
Bench could not help that.—Chas. Ballard, an officer of 
the R.S.P.C.A., was then called, and was about to pro- 
eed with his evidence when the Chairman said: This 
seems a very poor case indeed, badly got up, and you 
(referring to Mr.Colam) have been badly instructed. 

he case is dismissed.—Mr. Colam: Oh, with great 
respect sir, I would ask you not to dismiss this case as 
you have not heard the evidence of the inspector.—The 
Chairman: I can dismiss it because you have not brought 
the evidence. I am prepared to sit here until five 
Oclock if you can bring the evidence—Mr. Colam: In 
this case we have adduced all the evidence that it is 
Possible to adduce, and if you will listen to the evidence 
of the inspector——The Chairman : But he says himself 

¢ did not see the horse until five days afterwards.—Mr. 
‘Colam : Because——The Chairman: I won’t argue with 
lee Mr. Colam ; the case is dismissed.— Mr. Colam then 
eft the court intimating that in all probability the 
Prosecution would have to ask the magistrates to state a 
Willesden Chronicle. 


THE SANITARY CONGRESS. 


The eighteenth annual Congress of the Sanitary Insti- 
— commenced on Wednesday, Aug. 30th, at Southamp- 
on, and its deliberations continued during the remainder 
Ol the week. Since its foundation in 1876 the Institution 


| recognised by local authorities and all who are interested 
, and concerned in matters of sanitation. At present the 
Duke of Cambridge is the President of the Institute, and 
its officers comprise some of the most eminent men in the 
country. The Congress last year was held at Birmingham, 
when there attended nearly 2000 etn pe Onthe present 
occasion there is a muster of upwards of 1700 delegates. 
The Municipality of Southampton have extended a hearty 
welcome to the Conference, and the local committee, the 
chairman of which is the Mayor of Southampton (Coun- 
cillor Hussey), have made every arrangement for the 
convenience and enjoyment of the visitors. The principal 
meetings will be held in Hartley College, but the Muni- 
cipal Buildings and the Grammar School will also be 
utilised during the week for gatherings, including some 
arranged for ladies, at which there will be discussed 
every branch of sanitary science. The President of the 
Congress is Sir William Henry Preece (formerly elec- 
trician to the Post Office). 

Sir William Henry Preece delivered his Presidential 
address at Hartley College. He said that since their 
last Congress they had lost one of their shining lights in 
Sir Douglas Galton, who was connected with the Insti- 
tute from its commencement, and took a very active part 
in every branch of its work. (Loud cheers.) The princi- 
pal object of modern sanitary science was to discover the 
race and peculiarities of bacteria, and the chief functions 
of the sanitary engineer was to defend the human frame 
from its invisible and insidious external foes. Protec- 
tion from disease was the art of defence. They must 
know their enemy, detect his presence, defeat his move- 
ments, and destroy him as he would destroy them. 


_(Cheers.) The greatest sanitary engineer the world has 


ever known was Moses, and the doctrines of Moses could 
be summed up, and the objects of sanitation also, as pure 
air, pure water, pure food, pure soil, pure dwellings, and 
pure bodies. While research and discovery were abroad, 
whilst the practice and science of sanitation were in a 
state of rampant transition, while bacteria were regarded 
by some as a passing phase of fashion and by others asa 
great discovery come to stay, it was clear that they 
could not yet have reached finality. There were three 
very important principles underlying all the practical 
5 ge of sanitary engineering: (1) Energy or the 
ability to do work ; (2) chemistry or the power to trans- 
figure matter ; (3) life touching upon the question of 
pure air. The President observed that the supply of 
such air to those who breathed it was the object of venti- 
lation, and the problem was to promote thorough circu- 
lation without imparting the feeling of draught, and 
without affecting the temperature or the humidity of the 
air. Electricity had fortunately come in to simplify their 
difficulties. It had the great merit that in the glow lamp 
it did not vitiate the air. It supplied them also with a con- 
venient form of energy to promote circulation either b 

forcing in the open air or by drawing out the foul air. It 
couldevenuarmair, and it could sift it from all material.im- 
purities before admission. Where the aes | was chea 

it could be used, not only for lighting, but for all 
mechanical purposes, and if it were properly utilised the 
span of life should certainly be extended beyond David’s 
alloted span. (Cheers.) He next referred to the neces- 
sity for pure water. Getting good water and maintaining 
it was the chief work of the sanitary engineer, but the 
maintenance of good water was the function of the 
powers that be. Regular and active inspection must be 
maintained and cheap and nasty fittings must be es- 
chewed. Sir Edward Frankland found in the Thames 
water 100,000 bacteria per cubic centimetre, and good 
drinking water should not contain more than 20 bacteria 
per cubic centimetre. Pollution had not yet been made 
a penal offence, and the Rivers Pollution Bill of 1876 was 
inefficient to prevent pollution, and in many places prac- 


48 steadily grown in importance, and the beneficent 
Work which ithas done and is still doing is now fully 


tically obsolete. He thought carefully purified water 
was misused when applied to such purposes as the laying 
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| 
of dust and the generation of steam and the flushing of 
public sewers. To get a duplicated supply was well 
worth the consideration of the London Council, for it 
would more than double the metropolitan supply for 
domestic use. The Thames Valley ought to supply 
London with excellent water for the next fifty years, 
even with its present works. Five thousand tumblers of 
London water contained only one grain of solid matter, 
and the death rate in metropolis, a good practical stand- 
ard of the purity of water, was well below the average. 
He alluded to the valuable aid of electricity in securing 
the auxiliary supply of water, and remarked that impure 
water was canals sterilised by ozone, and ozone was 
easily, though not very cheaply, produced by a 
On the question of our food supply the President ob- 
served that the enormous importation of food into this 
country rendered it imperative that strict and rigid in- 
spection should be exercised upon its condition. The 

most important and most general form of food supplied 
was milk, for it affected all ages and both sexes, but 
more especially young children. The danger from milk 
was inflnitely greater than from meat. It was, un- 
fortunately, a great medium for the transmission of the 
germs of disease, especially of the bacillus of typhoid 
fever and of tuberculosis. Unclean milk was too com- 
mon, and, unfortunately, inspection and examination of 
cows, cowsheds, dairies, and milk cans was in many cases 
thoroughly inefficient. It was not at present under the 
control of the proper sanitary authorities. It was, in- 
deed, a serious question whether all milk should not be 
sterilised by boiling or being raised to a temperature of 
160 degrees Fahrenheit, which was said to be sufficient. 
That was simply a remedy which every householder 
could easily apply at home, and which many of them un- 
wittingly did in drinking coffee, tea, and in makin 
puddings, but they did not apply it in feeding infants o 
in drinking cold milk. It was very easy to attack the 
food supplier, but food buyers and consumers were much 
too callous to the simple supervision and remedies in 
their own hands at home. (Cheers). Legislation as 
affecting adulteration of food, the importation of meat, 
and the sale of drugs, fruit, and tish was probably ample. 
It was the enforcement of regulations, the control of 
supervising powers, the appointment of inspectors that 
was weak, and that was to be remedied more by the 
publication of the proceedings of that Institute than by 
pressure from the Central Government Departments, 
which too frequently was resented rather than en- 


couraged. The big towns could and did take care of 


themselves, but the little towns and the scattered dis- 
tricts wanted educating and _ nursing. 


could be considered under the three heads of mechanical 
chemical, and biological. A distinction, he explained 


must be drawn between the requirements of great towns, 
Every case 
must be dealt with on its own merits, as there was no |S 
one process equally applicable for every sewage. In re- 
gard to the sanitation of dwellings people suffered, not 


villages, and hamlets, and isolated houses 


nately the authorities were much hampered by the re- 
strictions of the Act of 1890, and were checked by the 
greed of vested interests. Health hygiene was not 
preached from our pulpits, and yet the lungs, a heart, the 
nerves, the skin, and the stomach were as important to 
our present life as the mind and even the soul. That 
Institute had recognised the desirability of encouraging 
the teaching of hygiene in schools, and it had arranged a 
thorough theoretical and practical examination for 
teachers, which matured next year. The wealth and 
strength of a nation rested with the health of its people, 
and it was something to have reduced the death-rate 20 
per cent., and to have added at the same rate tu the 
growth of the nation. (Cheers.) Cleanliness was next 
to godliness. That was the keystone of hygiene. It 
promoted cheerfulness, and after al] cheerfulness was the 
greatest doctor they had. (Cheers.) The chief function 
of the Sanitary Institute was not only to disperse know- 
ledge, but to disperse ignorance. (Cheers.) The 
resistance to progress was not so much ignorance 
itself, but the determination to remain ignorant. 
“What was good enough for my grandfather is 
good enough for me,” was the cursed dogma of 
the British stay-at-home. Travelling knocked that non. 
sense out of him, for he saw the Americans and Germans: 
were beating him in the race. The work done by the 
Institute was of national importance. It removed public 
apathy, and exerted enthusiasm in good work, in new 
discoveries, and in imparting knowledge to those who 
were willing to receive it. Engineering progress and 
scientific research were bringing us face to face with the 
great generalisation that nature was only another term 
for God, that nature’s laws were his thoughts, and that 
everywhere the stars in their courses, and the bacteria in 
their uperations, followed one fixed and settled design.. 
(Cheers.) 

On the motion of Mr. Henry Law, seconded by Mr. J. 
Symons, a vote of thanks was accorded to the president 
for his address. Sir William Preece briefly replied, and 
the Congress adjourned. In the evening a Health Ex- 
hibition in connection with the Congress was opened by 
the Mayor of Southampton. 


Personal. 


Major D. C. jPallin, A.V.D., was the Hon. Sec. of a 
Military Gymkhana at Bulford Camp, Salisbury Plain, 


The li i * 

tin on August 28th. The programme consisted of 16 “events. 
party spirit, ignorance, and self-interest. Tennyson said 3 
‘If God made the country, and man the town, the devil 
made the little country town.” (Laughter and cheers.) 
He next referred to the question of pure soil, observing 
that the system of treating and disposing of sewage 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
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THE MUZZLING ORDER. 


certain circumstances and at certain times, I consider 


only from ignorance, but from carelessness and filth. | that the Board of Agriculture are highly commendable 
The lower the social scale and the greater the weakness | for the action they have taken in being successful 10 
of education the more callous and indifferent human be- | stamping rabies canina out, for I have reason to believe 
ings become to cleanliness and comfort ; improvidence | that we have not had a pure case of rabies during, the 
the curse of drink, crime, and vice were to be ameliorated | last twelve months in England, which leads me_ to = 


only by education and by example. (Cheers.) Th 
legislation of recent years b 

could improve the dwell 
inspect and control common lodging-houses had had 


which local authorities | thing, an 
lings of the working classes and | with safety discontinue the Order, for in my — 


e | it is quite ly ony to have too much even of a & 
that the Board of Agriculture might now 


a | rabies canina is not of a spontaneous origin, but 1s the 


beneficial influence upon the community ; but unfortu- | effect of inoculation. One in a rabid state biting others 


ir, 
Although a strong advocate for muzzling dogs under 
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which will in course of time be also attacked by the 
disease, as arule about a month or six weeks ; there 
may have been some isolated cases a little longer, but 
very few, certainly not twelve months. Therefore I 
consider that they might now with impunity dis- 
ontinue the Order, and that the Board might now 
avail themselves of taking some action with a view 
of preventing another outbreak of the disease in 
future. For this ye I would suggest that every 
licensed dog should wear a brass collar bearing a 
Government stamp with the name and address of the 
owner engraved upon it, and that the collar should be 
supplied at the time the license is taken out, which 
might probably cost the owner of the dog an extra 1s. 6d., 
which, together with the license, would amount to nine 
shillings, and there are many persons who would study 
before parting with nine shillings for a troublesome dog. 
Then, again, font make every pup liable to pay license 
at the time it is weaned and leaves its mother. Many 
mongrel-bred pups are brought up. A person has a 
bitch with a number of puppies sucking her, and by way 
.of obliging his friend the owner makes him a present of 
one for his little boy, and the friend takes it home, which 
he would not do if he knew that he had nine shillings to 
pay. The Muzzling Order has been the means of 

estroying a vast number of dogs, and we have yet a vast 
quantity more than what are required. If some system 
could be adopted to lessen the number it would be much 
safer for those who keep a dog and care for it, and there 
would be considerably less fear of a break out of rabies, 
and muzzling orders would become a thing of the past 
and never heard of.— Yours, 


Oldham. 


SPENCER BAILEY. 


COLLEGE COMPETITION AND ADVERTISING. 


Sir, 

The following appeared in The Daily Mail and other 
daily papers of the 14th ult. 

“The Duke of Cambridge, who presided at the annual 
meeting of Governors of the Royal Veterinary College, 
said they had now made provision for treatment of dogs 
and cats, and subscribers of a guinea would henceforth 
have all the advantages of the Infirmary, which formerly 
cost two guineas, they hoped thus to attract more sup- 
porters,’ 

_Is such glaring advertising fair to London practi- 
tioners ? who are prevented from advertising after having 
given labour, time, and fees to the College ; the keen 
competition of the College is well known, and it behoves 
the metropolitan practitioner to treat the Camden Town 
éstablishment as an opposition shop, and educate the 
public as to the experiments and vivisection that takes 
place there. This would have some effect of contend- 
ing with College advertising, which institution appears 
to have the monopoly in the profession. 

Rule 113, without doubt, is good for the College 
(which ignores it) and veterinary medicine and disinfec- 
tant companies, and has no injurious effect on veterinary 
soldiers, journalists, sanitary inspectors and lecturers ; 

ut some, especially the latter, might recall the days 
when they tried practicing, which no doubt they try to 

orget, and not without reason, before Rule 113 was 

Hecatly directed against the general practitioner. 
ieading between the lines of the above advertisement, 
Itappears obvious the College looks upon the practi- 
tioner as an opponent, and the object is to handicap him 

or its own interests. 

P ¢ have a motto, which exists in name only, disaffec- 

‘on to the College is becoming more rampant every day 
Which may end in a revolution in the profession, and not 

without cause. 

W. S. A. 


VETERINARY EVIDENCE. 
Dear Sir, 


Will you look at the enclosed and tell your readers 
how it is that two veterinary surgeons can stand upin a 
police court and so contradict each other that the magis- 
trate has to decide as to the value of the evidence 

Isthere such a thing in the veterinary world as a 
“pious” opinion; if so we can give both these gentlemen 
credit for their honesty. “When doctors differ who 


shall decide?” Why the magistrate of course, and in 
that case vets. fees might have been saved.—Yours 
faithfully, 


Gero. K. Poote, M.D. 
Norwood, Aug. 28th. 


William David Sintield, 40, carman, in the employ of 
Messrs. W. T. Williams (Limited), contractors, of the 
Green Lanes, was charged, on remand, with working a 
horse in an unfit state. The animal had running sores 
under the collar, and a lame leg—When the prisoner 
was charged, Mr. Bros, the Magistrate, saw the animal, 
and, after hearing the declaration of the veterinary sur- 
geon (Mr. Cockerton) that it was unfit for work, ordered 
the horsekeeper (George Kemble) to be summoned.—On 
behalf of the driver and horsekeeper, Mr. Hayes, who 
defended, called Mr. Mahon, veterinary surgeon. He 
said that the animal was fit for work, and that, unless 
the boils were touched, it did not work in pain. He had 
caused the collar to be eased, and, therefore, the horse 
was enabled to work. The lameness in the leg was only 
a little stiffness\—Mr. Williamson, sen., the owner of 
the animal, went into the box, and said he owned about 
sixty horses, and was of opinion that this animal was fit 
for work. In fact, it was better at work than stopping 
in the stable to be irritated by flies.—-Mr. Mahon (recalled) 
said it was possible to put the collar upon this horse and 
not hurt it.—-Mr. Brosasked Mr. Cockerton to again look 
at the animal, and the report was, “Still lame; would 
work in pain, and not fit to have the collar on.”—Mr. 
Bros : I have seen this horse, and am satisfied that it 
was not fit for work, notwithstanding the evidence of 
of Mr. Williamson and his veterinary surgeon. This is 
a case which should be further inquired into. There is 
a serious dispute between the two veterinary surgeons 
as to the fitness of the horse to work. I shall order this 
horse to be seen by the best veterinary skill to be ob- 
tained. What is known against these men ?—Sergeant 
Gaoler Baker proved that Kemble had been twice fined 
and twice ,ordered to pay the costs in respect of the 
same firm’s horses since 1896.—Mr. Bros discharged the 
driver, and ordered Kemble to pay £5 fine and 23s. costs, 
or a month’s hard labour, at the same time directing the 

lice to see that the animal was examined by a surgeon 

rom the Royal Veterinary College. 


_ ASSISTANTS AND “LOCUMS.” 
Dear Sir, 

I have had some experience of the manner in which 
veterinary suegeons treat their assistants, and I quite 

ree with your correspondents “Assistant” and 
“Equus.” There is no doubt that the salary, offered by 
the majority of veterinary surgeons to their assistants is 
much too low, although a few appreciate them and pay 
a reasonable remuneration. 

It surprises and disgusts me to see an M.R.C.V.S. 
with a big town or city practice (worth perhaps £1500 to 
£2000 or more per year) offering another member of his 
profession £100 a year “to live out.” For this paltry 
sum the assistant must keep himself in board and lodg- 
ings and clothe himself respectably—if he can. Having 
endeavoured to do so for 15 months myself, [ have come 
to the conclusion he can’t. The assistant, as a rule, does 
nearly all the work, and certainly all the dispensing, 
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“ rough ”*work, and night work, and it is a gross insult 
to offer him the salary [ mention. Some members of the 
College have the audacity to put their names and 
addresses beneath some such startling offer. If an 
“ Assistants Union” were formed it would much im- 

rove matters, and the generous () members of the pro- 

ession who offer “ £100 a year, to live out,” would soon 
discover that they would either have to pay a reasonable 
salary to their assistants or do their own (literally) dirty 
work. I should like to see some of, our prominent mem- 
bers of the profession living on £100 a year. 

We want some one to champion our cause at the meet- 
ings, and fix a minimum sum per month, as “Equus ” 
suggests. If aman has a practice large enough to re- 
quire the services of an assistant, he can afford to pay 
his assistant a reasonable salary.—Yours faithfully, 

“GALLEY SLAVE.” 


VETERINARY QUACKING. 
sir, 


What do you think of this kind of article? It is 
from The Farmers Glazette:— 


“Inthe Mark Lane Express Almanack for the current 
year an M.R.C.V.S. gives a series of prescriptions for the 
more commonly occurring ailments among farm stock, 
and from among them we select the subjoined as likely 
to prove of interest and use to many of our readers. 
Stock-owners would do well to cut these out and keep 
them by them for reference when occasion arises. 

“Colic Draught.”—Oil of turpentine, 3 oz. ; tincture 
of opium, 1 oz. ; linseed oil, 1 pint. Give the draught 
as it is, followed by some gruel, and, if necessary, repeat 
it in two hours, but not more than two doses should be 
given. Walk the horse about, rub the belly with wisps, 
and generally take measures to prevent the animal get- 
ting down and rolling. The special advantage of this 
mixture is that, if tightly corked and sealed, it will eep 
good for years. Chlorodyne is now largely employed in 
the treatment of colic, and so is chloral hydrate. Pre- 
parations of ammonia and sulphuric ether are useful in 
the flatulent variety of colic. 

“Fever Drink” (useful in chills and colds in both 
horses and cattle, and for horses after a hard day’s hunt- 
ing).—Extract of Belladonna, 1 drachm; nitrate of 
potash, 40z. ; chlorate of potash, 4 0z.; sweet spirit of 
-nitre, 1 ; spirit of camphor, } 0z.; solution of acetate 
of ammonia, 2 02. ; water, 8 ozs. 

“Cleansing Drink” for cows, give :—Carbonate of 
ammonia, 4 oz. ; powdered aniseed, 1 oz.; Epsom salts 
12 ozs. Give in a quart of ale or gruel. ‘ 

“Condition Powder,” for horses when blotchy in their 
skins, or changing their coats.— Sublimed sulphur, 4 oz.: 
nitrate of — 3 0z.; powdered gentian, ginger, ani- 

02. ose, one tablespoonful occasion: i 
ew Pp nally in damped 

“ Calves Cordial.”—Prepared chalk, 2 oz. ; tincture of 
catechu, 1 oz.; tincture of opium, 1 0z.; essence of pepper- 
mint, 4 oz. ; water to 12 ozs. Dose, one to four table- 
spoonfuls, preceded by a full dose ‘of castor oil. Lambs 
and young pigs suffering from scour may receive a tea- 
spoonful to a tablespoonful, according to age. 

» a for Cuts and Wounds.”—One part of pure 
carbolic acid to thirty parts of olive oil. A slightly 
— an lubricant and 
antiseptic for use in all cases o i i - 
tai 28g assisted or difficult par 

ressing for Sore Shoulders.”—A good dressi 
sore shoulders and backs, greasy 
skin is unbroken, and for uses in cases of sprain is :— 
Sulphate of zine, 4 0z.; sugar of lead, 4 oz.; water 1 
quart. Another lotion, excellent for hardening shoulders 
and backs, is :—Powdered alum, 1 oz. ; sulphuric acid 
1 drachm ; water 1 quart.” : 


ie “A CALL FROM GOD.” 
ir 
Tt seems a somewhat remarkable coincidence that at a 
time when veterinary surgeons are advancing their 
claims, and rightly so, as being the proper persons to 
deal with such matters as our meat and milk supply, 

etc., in so far as they affect the public health, that A ti a 
(veterinary surgeons) should have allowed or tolerated No 
the introduction into, and performance of, purely veter- J _ 
inary work by a class of laymen which can have no more 
claims or qualifications for the work than the proverbial Tr 
candlestick maker. It is needles to say that I allude to 

the Board of Agriculture and its travelling bogies. It is The | 
still more refreshing to find that the wedge thus intro- J are dec 
duced is being driven still deeper, and that a new diag- 


nostic agent likely to rival mallein in its infallibility, vane te 
has lately been introduced in the person of the village a 
8. 


bobby. 

Recently a client came to us stating that he had lost § Grand ] 
two pigs, and that,some more were unwell, adding that § welcome 
he had reported to the police. We advised a change of # lor. If 
diet and sent some medicine, pending the advent of the prophet 
Board. On the following day a constable visited the of 
farm and asked the farmer to open the dead animals for —_ 
his inspection. This was done. Robert stated as a re- jj °7¢ honc 
sult of his examination that the disease did not appear § 'epresen 
to be swine fever, but must be regarded as a “call ie Delegate 
God.” Associati 

Now it is highly improbable that this would have been § (Messrs. 
done except by orders from somewhere, and is it not (Mr. Hu 
bringing the whole thing to the level of a farce? Most @ w Ist } 
agriculturists are only too willing to co-operate with the —— 


authorities in getting rid of infectious diseases, but they Dollar w 
like the district veterinary surgeon to be a good deal The w 
in evidence in the process as a guarantee that they are The fir 
not being fooled or unnecessarily humbugged. ‘Thejjus now tl 
central authority ignored one half or two-thirds of thelf slaughter 
profession at first, and insisted on Army dicipline withM lang bour 
the remainder ; the actual work of the suppression off}, : 
disease being done by laymen, or placed in the back © grea 
ground. trade of 

This high handedism and tapeism on the part of the difficultie: 
Board in its dealings with veterinary surgeons is respon almost ins 
sible for much. Will the use of mallein and tuberculinfjand did « 
or such agents as science may discover in the future, an@laying doy 
the Board condescend to use, be in the hands of travel #fyoreement 
ling laymen, veterinary surgeons, or policemen ?—Yours ~eggapens 


truly, : 
lsease, a 


“ ZavIG.” 
The thir 
conclu: 
N.V.A. A CoRRECTION,. hbattoirs 
: Tam wrongly reported in your journal of the 12t on only w 
inst. as having said at the dinner of the National Vete ole busit 
inary Association at Plymouth, that the ranf of veteringgoperly do 


Section 
‘inatomical 
The fifth 
fon of Tr 
he conclu: 
losis in ex 
lnction in 

Sngerously 
lat prevent 
‘at meat as 
Merinary si 


ary surgeons in the Army was sufficiently acknowledged 
This is decidedly misleading. Please substitute th 
words social status, and my meaning will then | 
apparent. was never mentioned by me, but 
appreciation of the veterinary surgeon justified tt 
veterinary in claiming rank as accorded to every othé 
department in the Army.—Yours faithfully, 


CHas. STEEL. 
United Service Club, Dublin. 
13th August. 
[We regret that this letter has been mislaid.—Eb.] 
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